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E  Story  of  my  Cife 

— BY— 

Beulah  McClellan  Seely, 


The  occasion  of  my  now  writing  down  a  few 
incidents  and  experiences  of  my  past  life  is  the 
request  of  my  grand-daughter,  Eunice  Mitchell 
Lehmer,  with  whom  I  am  now  living.  After  thinking 
over  the  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  little  sketch 
of  my  life  might  be  of  some  interest  to  my  children 
and  grand- children,  and  knowing  that  I  am  the  only 
remaining  member  of  my  immediate  family,  and 
that  the  youger  generations  know  very  little  about 
their  ancestors,  I  shall  try  to  tell  some  of  my  experi¬ 
ences.  With  no  further  excuse  then,  I  undertake 
the  task  and  address  the  story  to  my  grand-daughter 
Eunice,  and  to  her  husband,  Derrick  Norman  Dehmer. 
My  readers  will  doubtless  find  inaccuracies  as  to 
dates  and  perhaps  order  of  events,  but  as  I  have  no 
data  to  which  I  can  refer  and  must  trust  entirely  to 
my  memory,  I  cannot  hope  to  be  exact  in  detail  and 
must  beg  their  forbearance. 


WAS  BORN  on  the  26th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1824-  in  Ashville,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  where  I  lived  until  1 
was  ten  years  old.  Ashville  is  a  little 
village  on  the  famous  Chautauqua  lake, 
seven  miles  up  from  Jamestown. 


vV  K  Y  father,  James  McClellan,  and  my 
W  mother,  Fanny  Fletcher,  were  Mass¬ 
achusetts  people,  and  married  in 
Lutton,  where  their  first  two  children, 
James  and  Cornelia,  were  born. 
When  Cornelia  was  two  years  old  my  father 
moved  to  what  was  then  thought  to  be  the  far 
west,  to  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  miles.  It  was  a  great 
undertaking.  1  believe  my  father  started  with 
an  ox  team  and  when  he  reached  Buffalo  he 
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put  my  mother,  her  sister  Lucy,  then  sixteen, 
and  the  two  children  on  board  of  a  schooner 
for  Dunkirk,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  easier 
for  them.  But  they  encountered  a  terrible 
storm  on  Lake  Erie  and  after  two  days  and 
nights  were  driven  back  to  Buffalo,  where  they 
had  to  resume  their  own  moving- wagon.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  storm,  when  the  exhausted  sailors  were 
about  to  give  up  their  efforts  to  save  the  boat, 
my  mother  renewed  their  courage  with  some 
brandy,  which  she  had  provided  for  use  in  case 
of  sickness.  It  was  largely  due  to  this  stimu¬ 
lant  that  they  were  able  to  get  the  boat  to  land. 


N  Chautauqua  County  my  father  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  covered  with  heavy 
pine  timber.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  built  a  saw  mill  and  made  his 
timber  into  lumber,  out  of  which  the  little 
village  of  Ashville  was  built.  He  put  up  a 
very  large  old  fashioned  three  gabled  house, 
with  two  stories  and  an  attic.  Here  my 
parents  lived  for  years,  where  were  born  to 
them  six  more  children  ;  Leonard,  Andrew, 
Martha,  Nancy,  Beulah  and  Gilbeft.  Andrew’ 
died  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  and  Gilbert  at 
three  years.  My  memory  does  not  go  back  to 
a  very  early  age,  so  that  I  have  no  clear 
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recollection  of  Gilbert,  although  I  was  five 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  have 
been  told,  however,  that  I  mourned  for  him  for 
weeks  and  months.  He  was  very  bright  and 
a  great  pet  of  my  brother  James,  who  was 
away  at  Hamilton  College,  New  York,  at  the 
time.  Gilbert’s  death  was  a  great  affliction 
to  him,  I  remember.  Thus  only  six  of  the 
family  reached  maturity. 


Y  father  was  a  prominent  man  in 
Ashville.  One  of  my  earliest  recco- 
lections  is  that  he  kept  a  public 
house,  which  in  those  days  was  called 
the  village  tavern.  I  remember  there 
was  a  large  ballroom  on  the  second  floor  where 
we  had  music  and  dancing.  Later  on,  1  think 
it  must  have  been  when  1  was  about  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  my  father  and  mother  united 
with  the  Baptist  Church  and  soon  after  my 
brother  Leonard  and  my  sisters  Martha  and 
Nancy.  I  remember  after  that  our  honse  was 
called  “The  Baptist  Tavern.”  My  father 
was  a  very  hospitable  man  and  being  deacon 
he  entertained  the  ministers  a  great  deal.  The 
pretty  liltle  white  church  on  the  hill  was 
largely  built  by  him. 
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Y  mother’s  parents,  the  Fletchers,  fol¬ 
lowed  my  father  and  mother  to  Ash- 
vilie  soon  after  they  settled  there, 
bringing  three  children,  Eleazer, 
Adolphus  and  Lovisa.  Their  daugh¬ 
ter  Lucy,  who  came  with  my  mother,  married 
Titus  Kellogg  in  Ashville,  and  before  I  can 
remember  had  moved  to  Jamestown,  a  thriving 
town  seven  miles  down  Lake  Chautauqua. 
Here  her  husband  hoped  to  find  a  better  place 
for  his  business,  for  he  was  a  merchant.  My 
uncle  Adolphus  also  moved  there  and  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jamestown  Journal, 
which  still  exists.  My  uncle  Lleazer  and  my 
aunt  Lovisa  remained  in  Ashville  and  both  had 
what  would  be  called  large  families  at  the 
present  day.  It  was  in  Ashville  that  my 
grandfather  died  and  was  buried  in  the  little 
cemetary  on  the  hill  back  of  the  church 


WITH  so  many  cousins  near  us  we  had 
plenty  of  company  to  play  with.  I 
remember  my  visits  to  my  James¬ 
town  cousins  were  ones  of  great 
delight,  but  not  more  so  than  theirs 
to  us  in  Ashville.  I  should  like  to  draw  a 
word  picture  of  my  home  as  I  can  see  it  now 
in  my  memory.  I  recall  the  old  garret  where 
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we  rummaged  with  our  cousins,  and  played 
hide  and  seek  in  the  accumulated  rubbish  ;  our 
romps  in  the  ballroom,  our  rambles  in  the 
garden,  the  orchard  and  the  meadow  below, 
where  we  waded  in  the  ere  k  that  ran  across 
the  orchard  and  woodlot.  In  the  spring  the 
creek  became  very  deep  and  my  father  felled 
a  tree  across  it  over  which  we  could  cross.  1 
remember  that  sometimes  we  fell  in  and  got  a 
ducking.  We  had  games  in  the  great  old 
barn,  where  we  tried  to  see  who  could  climb 
the  highest  and  jump  the  farthest  on  to  the 
hay.  !  can  see  too  the  old  cherry  trees  which 
we  robbed  like  birds.  There  were  no  steam¬ 
boats  on  the  lake  and  we  girls  never  went  on 
the  water  but  the  boys  had  skiffs  and  were 
very  fond  of  going  out  at  night  with  pine 
torches  and  long  spears  to  catch  pickerel.  My 
father  had  a  maple  orchard  and  made  sugar. 
We  used  to  call  it  the  sugar  bush.  Every 
spring  when  the  sap  began  to  come  up  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees  we  would  have  two  weeks 
of  sugaring.  I  have  often  gone  with  my 
father  and  brothers  when  they  sugared  off,  as 
it  is  called.  This  would  be  perhaps  once  a 
week  after  they  had  gathered  and  boiled  dov\n 
the  sap  into  syrup.  The  syrup  w  as  boiled  in 
a  great  kettle  and  stirred  constantly  until  it 
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began  to  grain,  when  it  was  poured  into  large 
tin  pans  to  cake.  This  sugar  we  used  for 
everything,  except  on  state  occasions  when  we 
had  white  loaf  sugar,  and  I  must  confess  that 
rhe  sight  of  the  rich  brown  cakes  on  the  pantry 
shelves  was  sometimes  too  tempting  to  me  and 
I  would  climb  up  and  put  my  teeth  into  their 
edges.  I  .do  not  remember  that  1  was  ever 
punished  for  this,  but  told  that  when  I  wanted 
sugar  I  should  ask  for  it.  It  was  rather 
coarser  grained  and  much  moister  and  richer 
than  any  we  get  nowadays. 


ATTENDED  the  District  School  in  the 
village  for  the  most  part.  My  sister 
Cornelia  taught  a  select  school  for  girls 
and  small  boys  and  here  I  learned  to 
parse  a  simple  sentence  without  ever 
’looking  into  a  grammar.  I  realized  in  after 
years  that  her  method  of  teaching  laid  the 
foundation  for  what  I  afterward  learned  of 
grammar  and  made  it  easy  for  me.  As  Cor¬ 
nelia  was  teaching,  and  Martha  and  Nancy 
were  attending  school  in  Fredonia,  1  was  the 
only  daughter  left  to  assist  my  mother.  She 
was  always  delicate  so  that  I  learned  to  do 
housework  early. 
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Y  father’s  family  was  now  mostly 
grown  and  he  began  to  think  or  mov- 
ing  to  a  more  prosperous  country, 
where  the  boys  could  establish  them- 
selvts.  My  aunt  Louisa,  and  her 
ramily,  with  my  uncle  Eleazer  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Martha,  had  moved  to  a  place  called  ■Win- 
don,  Clyborn  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  my 
aunt  Lucy,  with  her  family,  soon  followed 
them  south  and  finally  settled  in  N<  w  Orleans. 
She  has  written  a  very  interesting  story  of 
her  long  life  in  which  she  tells  of  their  life  in 
the  South.  In  the  fall  of  1836  my  father  took 
a  trip  to  the  far-famed  state  of  Illinois.  He 
went  by  stage  to  Dunkirk  and  there  took  a 
schooner  around  the  lakes,  for  it  was  before 
the  day  of  railroads  or  steamboats.  In  due 
time  he  reached  the  little  town  and  harbor  of 
Chicago,  where  he  secured  a  conveyance  and 
drove  to  the  Fox  river,  forty  miles  disfant, 
along  which  some  ot  our  old  Ashville  neighbors 
had  settled.  Here  he  purchased  a  three  hun¬ 
dred  acre  prairie  farm  on  tho  north  side  of  the 
beautiful  river,  and  a  considerable  tract  of 
timber  land,  heavily  covered  with  black 
walnut,  oak  and  maple.  More  than  satisfied 
with  his  trip  and  his  purchase,  he  returned 
wdth  all  speed  to  his  fami'y  who  eagerlv 
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awaited  him.  I  remember  our  disappointment 
when,  on  our  questioning  him  about  his 
success,  he  replied  decisively,  and  without  a 
glimmer  of  satisfaction  that  he  had  been  far 
enough.  Our  hearts  fell  but  my  father  was 
too  enthusiastic  and  too  eager  to  tell  about  the 
new  country  to  carry  the  joke  any  further. 
He  had  been  far  enough  to  convince  him  that 
Illinois  was  the  best  farming  country  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  we  were  soon  busy  getting 
everything  in  readiness  for  the  journey 
thither. 


ABOUT  this  time  my  brother  James  came 
home  from  Hamilton,  New  York, 
where  he  graduated  from  the  univer¬ 
sity.  He  also  studied  for  the  ministry, 
but  gave  it  up  and  went  to  teaching. 
He  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1834  to  Edith 
Sherman,  whose  father,  Squire  Sherman,  was 
a  man  of  influence  in  our  neighborhood. 
James  soon  afteiward  went  to  Chicago  to 
secure  a  position  as  teacher  and  to  prepare  a 
home  for  his  wife,  who  was  to  come  with  us  in 
the  Spring. 
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winter  passed  very  pleasantly  in 
preparation  for  the  journey  overland 
in  our  own  conveyances,  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles.  We  had  two  fine 
span  of  horses  and  a  double  yoke  of 
oxen.  One  wagon  was  fitted  up  very  com¬ 
fortably  to  carry  the  family  and  the  other  two 
were  filled  with  goods.  It  was  a  very  new 
country  to  which  we  were  going  and  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  carry  everything  we  should 
actually  need.  I  remember  we  even  took  some 
hardware  and  windows  for  a  new  house.  You 
see  it  was  a  greater  undertaking  to  move  in 


those  days  than  it  is  now.  As  I  look  back 
over  the  long  vista  of  years  !  realize  more  than 
ever  that  my  father  was  a  man  of  foresight 
and  sturdiness  of  character,  a  large  noble 
man,  always  looking  out  for  the  comfort  of  his 
family  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  conveyance  for  the  family  was  a 
large  covered  wagon,  with  three  seats,  for  my 
father  and  mother,  Cornelia  and  Martha,  and 
James’  wife  Edith.  Little  Beulah  was  then 
eleven  years  old  and  “could  sit  on  a  stool.” 
We  had  with  us  a  bed  and  blankets  and  a 
large  chest  of  provisions,  in  case  we  failed  to 
find  accommodation  at  taverns  on  the  route. 
We  started  about  the  ioth  of  February.  The 


roads  were  hard-packed  with  snow,  so  that  for 
two  weeks  we  did  not.  get  the  rims  of  our  new 
wagon  wheels  muddy.  We  usually  went  about 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  at  night 
slept  in  a  tavern,  which  was  sometimes  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  log  cabin,  where  we  could  spread  out 
our  own  bedding  on  the  floor.  Sometimes  we 
could  not  buy  meals  and  so  had  to  thaw  out 
the  mince  pies  and  doughnuts  we  carried  in 
the  chest.  My  mother  had  a  foot  stove  to  keep 
her  warm,  and  the  rest  of  us  got  out  and 
walked  when  the  cold  began  to  chill  us.  Later 
on  we  found  mud  enough  in  the  Maumee 
swamp  in  Michigan.  The  ice  had  begun  to 
thaw  and  we  could  make  but  ten  or  twelve 
miles  a  day.  The  sand  hills  along  the  lake 
shore  was  as  bad.  Here  the  wheels  stuck  up 
to  the  hubs  sometimes. 

Y  brother  James  was  expecting  us  and 
carne  on  twenty  miles  from  Chicago 
to  meet  us.  In  some  way  he  passed 
us,  and  at  last  found  us  at  midnight 
in  the  Saginaw  House  in  Chicago. 
It  stood  near  the  new  library  building  of  today 
— on  Washington  street,  between  State  street 
and  the  lake.  The  next  day  we  went  to  his 
little  house,  where  he  had  everything  ready 
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for  Edith.  Not  far  off  vve  could  see  the  night 
dances  of  the  Indians,  who  came  up  to  Chicago 
every  year  for  government  money.  We 
finally  reached  ou‘r  Western  home  on  March 
2d,  in  just  three  weeks  and  two  days,  and  went 
at  once  into  a  log  cabin  on  the  farm.  My 
brother  Leonard  drove  the  other  horse  team 
with  the  goods  and  could  not  travel  so  fast. 
It  took  him  four  weeks.  He  was  nineteen  at  the 
time,  and  my  father  was  sorry  to  leave  him  to 
travel  alone  through  a  new  country,  but  he 
was  naturally  independent  and  capable,  and 
had  no  trouble.  A  hired  man  with  the  ox  team 
arrived  in  six  weeks. 

7  N  the  spring  of  1837  our  new  life  began  in 
Kendall  County,  Illinois,  or  rather  in 
Kane  County,  which  was  afterward 
divided.  The  country  was  verv  beauti¬ 
ful  and  our  way  of  living  novel  and  in ’cr¬ 
esting.  Our  cabin,  which  was  only  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  square,  had  to  accommodate 
eight  of  us.  A  ladder  led  to  the  loft,  where 
Leonard  and  the  hired  men  slept.  I  was  sent 
to  make  the  beds  because  I  could  walk  around 
without  stooping  very  much.  I  used  to  slip 
back  the  Hoosier  shingles  and  stick  my  head 
out  of  the  roof  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  view. 
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Down  stairs  two  beds  at  the  back  of  the  cabin 
and  a  trundle  bed  supplied  the  rest  of  us.  I 
remember  that  on  arri'ing  we  did  not  like  the 
rags  which  were  stuffed  into  the  chinks  of  the 
cabin  to  keep  out  the  snow,  so  we  pulled  them 
all  out.  In  a  day  or  two  we  had  a  drivmg 
snowstorm,  and  the  whole  house  was  carpeted 
with  snow,  but  despite  our  discomfort  we  took 
it  in  good  part  as  one  of  the  exigencies  of  life 
in  a  new  country.  We  had  to  put  up  with  a 
great  many  privations  and  inconveniences. 
We  had  no  well  and  had  to  bring  water  from  a 
spring,  which  must  have  been  a  hundred  rods 
from  the  house,  down  toward  the  river,  which 
was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We  used  to 
take  the  clothes  down  to  the  spring  in  the 
grove  to  wash.  These  inconveniences  were 
soon  overcome,  for  my  father  built  a  house  of 
seven  rooms  and  a  barn  and  dug  a  well  before 
the  following  winter  set  in.  We  felt  rich  and 
very  much  set  up,  for  our  house  was  the  best 
on  “Blackberry  Prairie.” 

THE  next  spring  father  bought  a  dozen 
cows,  which  of  course  necessitated  our 
making  butter  and  cheese,  and  as  my 
mother  was  too  delicate  to  do  the  work 
it  fell  to  Martha.  The  old  log  house 
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was  turned  into  a  cheese  house  with  shelves 
all  round  the  sides  just  high  enough  for  Martha 
to  reach  and  turn  the  cheeses  easily.  Though 
she  was  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
she  made  about  a  hundred  cheeses  that  sum¬ 
mer,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds 
apiece.  She  had  long  linen  aprons  that  cov¬ 
ered  her  dress  all  over.  In  the  morning  by  the 
time  the  milk  was  brought  in  she  was  up  and 
ready  to  prepare  the  milk  for  setting  the  curd 
for  the  day’s  cheese.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  take  the  milk  of  the  night  before  frc  m 
the  cheese  tub  and  warm  it  in  a  brass  kettle 
over  the  fire  place.  The  morning’s  milk  was 
then  strained  into  the  tub,  which  held  at  lea^t 
a  barrel,  and  the  warmed  milk  poured  in  so 
that  the  whole  was  at  blood  heat  Into  this 
was  stirred  some  rennet,  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  the  mixture  left  to  stand  until  after 
breakfast,  when  it  would  have  become  a  stiff 
curd.  It  was  then  carefully  cut  crosswise 
into  small  pieces  with  a  long  flat  stick,  so  that 
they  would  separate  from  the  curd.  The  pro¬ 
cess  must  be  very  slow  lest  the  white  whey 
should  run,  taking  away  thecream  and  making 
the  cheese  poor.  After  standing  a  while  to 
separate,  the  curd  was  dipped  into  an  open 
basket  with  a  coarse  cloth  in  the  bottom  and 
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set  over  a  tub  to  drip  with  a  very  slight  weight 
on  top.  This  process  of  cutting  it  up  and  press¬ 
ing  it  gently  was  repeated  several  times. 
About  noon,  when  it  was  dry  enough  to  put 
into  the  press,  it  was  thoroughly  cut  and 
worked  up  fine,  salted,  put  into  a  cloth  inside 
a  hoop  of  the  proper  size,  with  a  follower,  and 
put  in  the  press  to  stay  over  night.  In  the 
morning  it  was  taken  out,  turned  over  and 
trimmed  into  the  proper  shape.  I  remember 
how  I  used  to  like  to  eat  the  trimmings.  After 
two  days  the  cheese  was  taken  from  the  press, 
covered  with  cloth,  greased  thoroughly,  and 
placed  on  the  shelf  to  dry.  You  may  imagine 
that  the  cheese  was  done  now,  but  not  so,  for 
every  cheese  had  to  be  greased,  turned  and 
rubbed  every  day  for  two  or  three  months  be¬ 
fore  it  was  properly  cured  and  dried  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Martha  spent  her  forenoon  and  an  hour 
or  two  just  at  evening  to  accomplish  this,  and 
we  let  her  do  no  other  housework. 

7  THINK  I  must  tell  here  of  several  other 
industries  in  which  we  girls  were  inter- 
U  ested  after  we  came  to  Illinois.  We  were 
all  young  but  ambitious.  My  father  raised 
some  sheep  and  my  sisters  learned  to  spin 
it  into  yarn.  My  mother,  in  an  earlier  day, 
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used  to  spin  and  weave  our  wool  dresses,  as 
well  as  gingham,  table  linen  and  toweling. 
She  also  made  blue  and  white  coverlids  for 
beds  from  cotton  and  wool.  I  remember  that 
when  we  lived  in  Ashville  there  was  a  fulling 
mill  between  our  house  and  Uncle  Eleazer’s. 
It  was  run  by  a  brother  of  my  Uncle  Titus 
Kellogg,  Aunt  Lucy’s  husband,  and  here  my 
mother  sent  her  flannel  to  be  dyed  and  pressed 
It  was  usually  made  a  deep  wine  color.  My 
mother  made,  too,  cloth  for  men’s  clothes, 
which,  when  it  was  fulled  and  dyed,  looked  like 
the  cheviot  of  today.  Every  fall  the  cloth  was 
cut  by  the  tailor  for  suits  and  overcoats,  and  a 
woman  tailor  came  to  the  house  and  helped  to 
make  the  clothes.  It  was  in  this  way  that  my 
sister  Nancy  learned  tailoring,  and  from  her 
I  learned  to  work  with  such  goods,  -or  the 
ginghams  my  mother  bought  fine  cotton  yarn 
and  after  coloring  part  of  it,  wove  it  in  stripes 
or  checks  of  various  sizes.  She  always  used 
buff  or  blue  for  colors  because  they  washed  so 
well.  We  girU  each  had  a  new  gingham  and 
a  new  flannel  dress  every  year;  the  new  one 
we  wore  for  Sunday,  and  the  last  year’s  one 
for  every  day.  By  the  time  w  e  had  come  w  est 
we  could  get  our  cloth  woven  at  the  factories 
for  flannel  dresses,  blankets,  underwear,  and 
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sometimes  for  men’s  clothes.  Therefore  the 
weaving  was  not  done  at  home  any  more,  but 
the  wool  had  to  be  spun  into  yarn  and  prepared 
for  the  loom,  so  that  we  still  had  plenty  to  do. 
Braiding  straw  was  another  useful  industry  we 
took  up.  VVe  learned  it  from  our  mot  bier  and 
aunts,  Lucv  and  Lovisa,  who  worked  at  it  in 
their  girlhood,  as  Aunt  Lucy  explains  in  her 
narrative.  Aunt  Lovisa  was  a  straw  milliner, 
and  learned  to  sew,  bleach  and  press  bonnets 
and  hats.  1  want  to  give  my  readers  some 
idea  of  the  process  of  making  straw  into  hats. 
The  rye,  which  we  always  used,  is  cut  when 
the  grain  is  in  the  milk,  and  the  straw  some¬ 
what  green.  It  is  first  dipped  into  boiling 
w'a^er  to  prevent  it  from  drying  and  becoming 
brittle,  and  then  spread  on  the  grass  to  dry. 
This  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day 
for  a  few  days  and  the  straw  turned  so  as  to 
be  bleached  by  the  sun,  when  it  is  cut  into 
joint  lengths  about  a  foot  long,  and  tied  into 
loose  bunches  as  large  as  my  wrist.  They  are 
then  ready  for  the  bleacher,  which  is  a  high, 
verv  tight  chest  with  narrow  strips  of  wood 
placed  on  cleats  so  as  to  support  the  ends  of 
the  bunches,  one  tier  above  another,  until  the 
box  is  full.  At  the  bottom  in  front  is  a  little 
door  through  which  a  vessel  with  red  hot  coals 
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is  put,  a  little  sulphur  sprinkled  into  it,  and 
the  door  closed  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
process  is  repeated  for  a  number  of  days  till 
the  straw  is  white.  We  had  a  little  machine 
for  splitting  straw,  which  was  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  way  of  splitting  by  hand.  It 
was  a  little  wooden  affair,  in  the  end  of  which 
were  fastened  pieces  of  brass  wire  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  over  which  we  pulled  the 
straws  after  they  had  been  cut  open  and 
flattened.  They  came  out  perfectly  straight 
and  smooth,  the  width  depending  on  the  coarse¬ 
ness  of  the  splitter  we  used.  There  were  a 
number  of  styles  and  patterns  we  used  in 
braiding;  some  were  of  three  strands,  some  of 
seven,  others  of  eleven.  In  braiding  the  straw 
must  always  be  kept  wet  and  be  plaited  from 
you  instead  of  toward  you,  as  in  braiding  hair. 
Martha  used  to  make  very  beautiful  open  work 
bonnets  of  the  finest  kind  of  cord  braid,  which 
she  sold  for  five  dollars.  The  braid  was  very 
durable  and  could  be  sewed  over  into  different 
shapes  year  after  year.  Sometimes  the  bon¬ 
nets  were  trimmed  only  with  fancy  straw, 
sometimes  with  ribbons. 
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BUT  to  return  to  our  surroundings  in 
Illinois.  There  were  no  churches  or 
schoolhouses  near  us.  We  had  to  go 
thirty  miles  to  mill  to  get  flour  at  Ot¬ 
tawa.  There  were  no  bridges  across 
the  streams  so  we  had  to  ford,  and  in  the 
spring  the  horses  often  had  toswim.  1  remem¬ 
ber  having  to  stand  on  the  wagon  seats  to  keep 
above  the  water  in  crossing  Fox  river  This 
was  soon  after  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  there 
were  many  Indians  about  the  country.  They 
used  to  come  to  the  house  to  ask  for  money, 
“shooneye,”  and  for  whisky,  which  they 
called  “goodnetash.”  We  had  a  cask  of  boiled 
cider  which  they  spied  and  insisted  on  trying. 
When  my  mother  gave  them  some  they  went 
off  choking  and  grunting,  for  it  was  boiled 
down  very  strong.  We  were  sometimes  afraid 
of  them,  but  they  never  did  any  harm.  In 
general  our  life  moved  on  pleasantly.  The 
country  soon  filled  up  with  Eastern  people  and 
in  a  short  time  churches  and  s.  hoolhouses  were 
built.  My  father  was  one  of  the  foremost  in 
all  such  enterprises.  Among  the  people  we 
made  many  friends.  The  'arm  was  soon  put 
under  the  plow  and  in  due  time  the  fields  were 
waving  with  grain.  My  father,  with  Leonard 
and  a  hired  man,  pushed  improvements  and 
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before  long  had  the  farm  largely  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fence.  I  remember  the  wonderful 
watermelons  that  grew  the  first  few  years — 
large  and  very  sweet.  At  the  time  I  speak  of, 
the  land  still  belonged  to  the  government  and 
did  not  come  into  market  for  three  years  after 
we  moved  onto  it,  so  that  by  the  time  it  must 
be  oaid  for  my  father  had  made  more  than 
money  enough  to  buy  it.  Before  this  the  title 
was  simply  a  squatter’s  claim  title.  During 
these  three  years  my  father  bought  two  other 
f  ir  ns  of  two  hundred  acres  each  for  my 
brothers.  Before  it  was  time  to  pay  for  the 
land  he  went  to  Massachusetts  to  get  his  share 
of  his  father’s  estate.  As  my  mother  was  not 
strong  enough  to  take  the  trip  Martha  accom¬ 
panied  him.  It  was  rather  remakable  in  those 
days  for  a  young  lady  to  take  so  long  a  jour¬ 
ney,  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Perhaps  it 
was  at  this  time,  though  I  am  not  certain,  that 
mv  grandmother  Fletcher  came  West  to  live 
with  us. 
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the  winter  of  ’38,  when  l  was  four¬ 
teen,  1  was  baptized  oy  Elder  Tolman  in 
Fox  river  and  joined  the  Baptist  Church. 
We  had  had  protracted  meetings  and 
there  were  sixteen  baptized.  At  the  time 
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the  river  was  frozen  over,  but  there  was  a  path 
cut  through  the  ice  just  wide  for  the  minister 
and  candidate.  I  remember  the  water  felt 
warm,  and  our  clothes  steamed  as  we  came 
out  into  the  air,  which  immediately  covered  us 
with  ice.  I  was  put  at  once  into  a  sleigh  and, 
wrapped  in  buffalo  robes,  rode  home  as  warm 
as  toast. 
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u  OT  far  from  this  time  my  brother  James 
gave  up  teaching  and  made  plans  to 
move  onto  his  new  farm.  During  the 
winter  his  wife  was  very  ill  with 
pleurisy,  and  in  the  midst  of  her  sick¬ 
ness  gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  pair  of  twins — a 
boy  and  a  girl.  One  of  them  lived  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  the  other  was  still  born.  This  was  a 
dreadful  disappointment  and  trial  for  them. 
As  soon  as  the  doctor  thought  it  safe  Edith  was 
moved  to  the  country  on  a  bed  in  a  covered 
sleigh.  My  sister  Nancy,  who  had  been  with 
them  that  winter,  attended  her  and  she  im¬ 
proved  rapidly.  In  two  weeks,  however,  she 
had  a  relapse  of  pleurisy  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  At  that  time  there  had  been  no  ceme¬ 
tery  laid  out  in  the  community,  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  having  buried  in  the  groves  or  on  their 
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farms.  We  could  not  bear  such  uncivilized 
ways.  My  father  gave  a  piece  of  ground  to 
the  town  for  a  cemetery  and  here  we  laid  Edith 
away  with  her  two  little  ones,  one  at  either 
side.  This  was  the  first  break  in  our  happy 
family  after  we  reached  our  Western  home. 
In  1838  Nancy,  who  was  then  seventeen  years 
old,  married  Samuel  Lathrop,  a  young  man 
from  Connecticut.  He  had  known  my  brother 
James  in  Chicago,  and  had  been  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  about  a  year.  The  wedding  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  July  in  the  presence  of  our 
family  and  a  few  neighbors.  Elder  Tolman 
was  to  have  pronounced  the  ceremony,  but  he 
was  sick  at  the  time,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
minister  to  be  had  my  father,  who  was  justice 
of  the  peace,  had  to  marry  them.  I  remember 
that  I  thought  it  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  married 
by  a  “squire/’  and  Nancy  had  a  good  cry 
over  it  The  wedding  tour  was  a  drive  of  eigh¬ 
teen  miles,  to  visit  some  friends  at  Warrens- 
ville.  They  started  housekeeping  in  our  old 
log  house  while  their  own  home  was  being 
built,  and  it  was  in  the  log  house  their  first 
baby  was  born. 
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THINK  it  was  the  following  year  that  my 
sister  Cornelia  married  Isaac  Grimwood. 
It  was  not  a  happy  union,  and  she  died  in 
less  than  a  year  afterward  of  fever. 
This  wa^  a  great  affliction  to  i.s  all.  She 
was  the  eldest  daughter  and  very  capable  and 
lovely.  We  all  looked  to  her  for  advice,  and 
her  judgment  decided  almost  all  questions  of 
importance  that  arose  in  the  family.  Soon 
after  Cornelia  married,  James  went  back  East 
for  his  second  wife,  Eunice  Sherman,  the 
sister  of  Edith.  I  accompanied  him  to  James¬ 
town,  where  I  was  placed  in  a  young  ladies’ 
boarding  school.  We  had  no  good  schools  in 
Illinois.  We  traveled  by  one  of  the  first  steam¬ 
boats  around  the  lakes  to  Buffalo,  and  thence 
to  Jamestown  by  stage.  The  lady  who  kept 
the  school  was  a  Quaker  preacher.  I  studied 
hard  and  was  often  homesick.  Each  letter 
cost  twenty-five  cents  in  those  days,  and  usu¬ 
ally  I  heard  from  home  about  once  a  month. 
It  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  visit  my  Uncle 
Adolphus’  family  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
At  the  school  we  fared  very  plainly.  Our 
bread  and  milk  was  a  slice  of  bread  on  a  plate 
with  a  little  milk  poured  on  it — to  be  eaten 
with  knife  and  fork.  My  Aunt  Caroline  al¬ 
ways  put  me  next  her  at  table  when  I  visited 
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them,  and  saw  that  I  had  all  I  wanted.  At 
one  time  during  the  winter  we  had  so  heavy  a 
snowstorm  that  the  fences  were  entirely  cov¬ 
ered.  On  one  side  of  the  house  the  windows 
were  hidden  bv  drifts  and  we  had  to  eat  bv 
lamplight  for  several  days.  Some  parts  of  the 
toouse  we  were  not  allowed  to  enter  for  fear  the 
snow  would  break  through  the  roof.  Life  at 
“Aunt  Mary”  Osborne’s  school  was  nof  easy. 
We  were  called  at  half-past  five  every  morn¬ 
ing;  at  six  came  breakfast,  and  at  half-past 
six  the  bell  rang  for  study;  at  eight  we  had  an 
hour’s  recess;  at  nine  o’clock  the  pupils  from 
the  town  came  in,  and  recitations  began  and 
lasted  til!  twelve.  In  the  afternoon  we  recited 
from  half-past  one  till  four,  and  then  rested 
till  six  o’clock  supper,  which  was  usually  very 
plain.  From  six-thirty  till  nine  we  must  study 
again,  and  then  were  sent  off  to  bed  On 
Sunday  we  were  required  either  to  attend  our 
own  church  or  that  of  our  parents  or  else  stay 
to  Aunt  Mary's  “  silence  meeting.”  This  was 
rather  tedious  and  sometimes  we  took  a  Bible 
or  Sunday-school  lesson  in  to  read.  If  Aunt 
Mary  caught  us  she  gave  us  some  extra  work 
to  do  and  despite  our  protests  that  we  found 
the  time  very  long,  would  shake  her  head  and 
say,  “  If  thee  is  ever  to  think,  thee  wants  to 
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think  in  meeting.”  Ali  day  the  house  was  as 
quiet  as  a  church  and  you  ^an  easily  imagine 
that  I  found  a  visit  at  Uncle  Adolphus’  more 
agreeable.  In  the  fifteen  months  I  was  at  the 
school  I  studied,  beside  the  common  branches, 
natural  philosophy,  geography  of  the  heavens 
and  botany.  I  was  very  proud  of  my  herbar¬ 
ium  and  kept  it  for  years.  This  was  the  only 
schooling  I  had  after  I  was  ten  years  old,  except 
what  I  learned  at  home.  1  had  not  been  very 
long  at  Jamestown  when  i  received  news  of  my 
sister  Cornelia’s  death  It  was  my  first  great 
sorrow  and  made  me  long  to  go  home.  Naviga¬ 
tion  was  closed  for  the  winter,  however,  and  I 
knew  that  1  must  stay.  I  could  not  study  and 
went  to  my  Aunt  Caroline.  1  shall  never 
forget  how  sympathetic  and  thoughtful  she 
was.  For  three  weeks  1  visited  the  Sherman 
family  who  lived  on  Lake  Chautauqua  and 
finally  went  back  to  study  but  with  a  heavy 
heart.  1  was  not  at  all  well  and  1  often  wonder 
how  I  could  study  so  hard  and  learn  so  much 
as  I  did  in  one  year. 
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7  W4S  sixteen  when  I  came  home  again. 
On  our  return  voyage  a  severe  storm 
came  up  and  I  was  the  only  woman  who 
could  come  to  the  table.  It  is  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  McClellan  family  not  to  be 
seasick.  At  Chicago  I  met  a  neighbor  of  ours 
who  took  me  out  to  Yorkville.  We  were 
delayed  on  the  road  and  did  not  reach  home  till 
Sunday  morning  when  the  family  were  at 
church.  1  found  the  house  looking  strange, 
with  grass  grown  up  around  the  door-stone  and 
everything  inside  changed.  I  went  all  through 
the  house  alone  and  at  last  found  Martha 
upstairs  asleep  on  a  bed  with  two  tiny  babies 
beside  her.  She  was  dressed  in  deepest  black 
for  Cornelia  and  at  sight  of  it  1  thought  my 
heart  would  break.  This  lonely  homecoming 
made  me  feel  as  if  everyone  were  dead  and 
gone.  When  Martha,  woke,  however,  I  felt 
better  and  was  delighted  with  my  wee  nephew?, 
Owen,  Nancy’s  first  child,  then  eight  months 
old,  and  James  oldest,  Oscar,  three  months 
old.  James  lived  on  his  farm  for  several 
years,  where  Oscar,  Edith  and  Louise  were 
born.  He  then  built  a  house  in  Yorkville, 
where  Clara  and  Dora  were  born.  Florence, 
the  youngest,  was  born  in  Chicago. 
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OWEN  was  the  first  ot  the  new  genera 
tion  to  call  me  “  Aunty.”  As  he  was 
very  independent  and  fearless  and 
thought  he  could  do  whatever  anyone 
else  did,  he  often  frightened  his 
parents  and  relatives  nearly  out  of  their  wits. 
One  hot  summer  dav  when  he  was  two  years 
old  l»e  came  to  his  grandfather’s  for  “broomseed 
corn”  as  he  called  it.  He  had  heard  his 
mjther  speak  about  getting  some  and  so,  with¬ 
out  saying  a  word  to  anyone  he  started  out  to 
get  it  for  her.  He  made  his  request  for 

‘‘broomseed  corn  ”  to  mv  sister  Martha  who 
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gave  him  a  serious  talk  upon  the  evil  of 
running  away — for  this  was  not  his  first  offense. 
After  holding  him  on  her  lap  till  lie  had  had  a 
nap,  and  giving  him  some  bread  and  butter, 
she  told  him  that  he  must  go  home  alone  as  he 
had  come,  he  manfully  started  back  on  the 
two-mile  walk  and  Martha  secretly  followed 
him  till  she  saw  him  go  into  the  yard.  His 
mother  had  missed  him  and  been  greatly 
worried  about  him.  At  another  time  he 
climbed  the  ladder  to  the  top  of  a  very  high, 
narrow  haystack,  where  his  father  saw  him  in 
imminent  danger  of  tumbling  off.  Samuel  was 
breathless  with  fear  nntil  he  had  stealthily 
climbed  up  and  caught  him  by  one  of  his 
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ankles.  In  the  well  house  at  Nancy’s  there 

s' 

was  a  loft  over  the  open  well.  The  boards 
were  laid  loose  onto  the  joist,  for  this  wing  to 
the  house  was  as  yet  unfinished.  Little  Owen 
was  just  tall  enough  to  reach  from  one  round 
to  another  of  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  loft. 
While  his  mother  was  in  the  other  end  of  the 
house  he  climbed  up  there  and  in  running 
around  on  the  louse  flooring  tipped  down  a 
board  and  fell.  He  was  directly  over  the  open 
well  and  fortunately  caught  by  his  hands  to 
the  timbers  of  the  floor.  His  mother  heard 
the  noise  and  when  she  saw  him  hanging  there 
she  was  so  weak  with  fright  that  she  could 
scarcely  get  to  him  and  take  him  down,  when 
she  sat  down  on  the  floor  and  began  to  cry 
bitterly,  explaining  that  he  might  have  gone 
into  the  well.  Owen  looked  up  and  said, 
“Why  Mama,  what  makes  you  cry?  I’d  have 
caught  by  the  curb  or  something.’’  At 
another  time  he  followed  his  father  over  the 
frozen  snow  to  the  cornfield  where  he  was 
husking.  Although  he  called  repeatedly,  his 
father  was  too  deaf  to  hear  him  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  Samuel  finally  saw  him 
and  picked  him  up  almost  frozen.  So  you  see 
that  Owen  kept  the  whole  family  in  terror 
with  his  fearless  adventures.  Nancv  and 
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Samuel  had  five  other  children,  Cornelia, 
Nora,  Emma,  Jessie  and  John.  Johnnie,  one 
of  the  sweetest,  most  winning  children  I  have 
ever  known,  died  when  eleven  years  old  of 
dyptheria.  His  death  was  a  great  grief  to  all 
the  members  of  the  family. 


23)  UT  to  return  to  the  time  of  my  home- 


y\  coming  from  Jamestown.  1  must 


explain  that  the  town  was  laid  out  by 
a  farmer  who  owned  the  land  and  called 


from  his  name  Bristol.  During  my 
absence  the  village  had  grown  considerably 
and  a  schoolhouse  and  church  had  been  built. 
In  one  corner  of  the  church  my  cousin  James 
Gale  had  a  room  partitioned  off  where  he  took 
daguerrotypes.  There  was  no  other  picture 
gallery  in  town  nor  any  other  place  where  one 
could  be  kept.  The  villagers  were  glad  of  the 
arrangement,  except  one  man  of  the  church 
who  thought  the  Lord’s  house  was  being 
profaned  and  so  broke  into  the  place  and  threw 
all  the  pictures  and  apparatus  into  the  river. 
In  this  way  were  lost  the  only  pictures  that 
were  ever  taken  of  several  of  our  friends, 
among  them  James’  wife,  Eunice. 
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A  NUMBER  of  new  people  had  moved 
into  the  neighborhood,  among  them 
Dr.  Seely  and  his  family  from  New 
York  state.  I  soon  became  acquainted 
with  his  son  Francis,  whom  1  after¬ 
wards  married.  It  was  tne  fall  that  Harrison 
and  Tyler  were  elected  and  the  young  people 
took  great  interest  in  the  campaign  and 
attended  rallies  all  over  the  country.  For  one 
of  them  a  number  of  girls,  dressed  in  white  to 
represent  the  states  of  the  Union,  rode  in  a 
great  wagon  to  a  town  fifteen  miles  away. 
Mr.  Seely  drove  the  six-horse  team,  no  mean 
accomplishment  even  in  those  days. 


'^TT^he  following  winter  was  a  very  busy  one 
for  me  as  I  was  preparing  for  my 
marriage.  Although  1  was  not  quite 
seventeen  1  made  most  of  my  bedding, 
table  linen,  and  a  large  part  of  my 
clothing.  1  pieced  six  quilts  and  my  mother 
and  sisters  helped  me  quilt  them.  1  had 
learned  how  to  do  almost  all  kinds  of  house¬ 
work,  for  our  life  in  a  new  country  had  given 
me  a  training  about  which  few  girls  of  that  age 
know  anything  now-a-days,  and,  much  as  1 
had  to  do  as  the  wife  of  a  farmer  in  an  un- 
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developed  country,  I  was  equal  to  the  task.  1 
cannot  look  back  on  what  young  girls  accom¬ 
plished  in  those  days  without  wonder.  I  was 
married  on  February  17,  1843,  when  1  was 
seventeen  and  my  husband  nearly  twenty- 
two.  For  two  months  we  stayed  at  Father 
Seely’s  and  when  spring  opened  moved  onto  a 
farm  three  miles  from  there.  In  the  summer 
1  kept  geese  and  picked  them  to  make  beds 
and  u^ed  to  go  out  on  the  prairies  to  pick  wild 
strawberries,  which  were  very  plentiful.  In 
September  a  cyclone  came  and  blew  our  house 
down.  It  ruined  nearly  everything  we  had 
but  we  ourselves  escaped  injury.  1  remember 
that  after  the  storm  had  spent  itself  and  we 
found  each  other,  we  fell  upon  our  knees  and 
thanked  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  lives.  Our  house  and  its  con¬ 
tents  went  to  the  four  winds  and  only  a  few 
pieces  of  furniture  could  be  mended.  At  the 
time  of  the  blow  there  was  a  cake  beginning 
to  bake  in  the  oven.  I  was  in  another  part  of 
the  kitchen  and  yet,  when  it  was  all  over  with 
and  the  sun  was  shining  on  the  floods  of  water 
that  followed  the  wind,  1  found  some  cake 
dough  round  my  neck,  inside  of  my  dress, 
still  warm.  The  loss  of  our  home  was  rather 
disheartening,  but  we  were  young  and  hopeful 
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and  went  back  to  father  Seely’s  till  the  har¬ 
vesting  was  done. 


^  SHOULD  have  mentioned  that  in  Decem¬ 
ber  before  my  wedding,  my  brother 
Leonard  married  my  husband’s  sister 
Cornelia.  He  had  built  a  very  pretty 
six-room  cottage  on  a  strip  of  my  father’s 
farm,  which  had  been  laid  out  into  town  lots. 


The  house  was  on  about  an  acre  of  land,  in 
the  center  on  the  street  with  shade  trees  and 


shrubbery  in  front  and  orchard  and  garden 
behind  on  either  side  of  a  walk  leading  to  the 
rear  street.  Across  the  street  from  the  house 
he  built  a  store  where  he  sold  a  variety  of  dry 
goods  and  groceries. 


^Tf^HE  fall  our  house  blew  down,  my 
mother’s  health  failed  and  Martha 
could  not  ?et  along  without  help,  so 
my  husband  and  1  went  to  my  home  to 


live  that  1  might  help  care  for  our 
mother.  She  had  suffered  a  very  severe  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  had  left  one  side  entirely 
helpless.  That  winter  she  had  another  shock, 
just  a  year  after  the  first,  and  it  proved  fatal. 
This  left  only  Martha,  my  grandmother  and 
my  father  in  the  old  home. 
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Y  husband  now  made  up  his  mind  to 
try  some  business  beside  farming. 
As  there  was  no  shoemaker  in  Bristol 
he  concluded  to  build  a  house  there 
with  a  shop  for  that  purpose.  In 
the  spring  we  moved  into  our  own  house,  which 
was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my 
father’s  Mr.  Seely  bought  some  leather  and 
other  materials  and  hired  a  shoemaker  by  the 
month  to  make  boots  and  shoes.  He  worked 
some  at  it  himself  beside.  Our  house  was  a 
small  one  of  four  rooms,  a  closet  and  pantry. 
We  had  a  large  fireplace,  where  we  burned 
wood  three  feet  long  on  large  andirons  or  fire- 
dogs  as  they  were  sometimes  called.  1  cooked 
by  this  fire.  By  means  of  a  crane  1  could 
hang  over  the  fire  a  teakettle,  iron  pot,  griddle, 
or  a  big  brass  kettle  for  washing.  For  biscuits 
!  used  a  bake-kettle,  which  was  a  short- 
handled  iron  spider  with  legs  two  or  three 
inches  long.  This  1  set  in  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace  with  the  biscuit  in  it,  and  put  red  hot 
coals  under  it  and  on  the  heavy  Iron  lid. 
Sometimes  this  was  called  a  “Dutch-oven.” 
Soon  after  this  I  had  an  open  tin  oven  or 
“reflector,”  which  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  bake-kettle.  The  open  side  was  set 
near  the  fire  and  the  slanting  top  threw  the 
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heat  down  on  the  wire  grate  which  held  the 
food.  After  getting  a  meal  I  replaced  the  brass 
fender  that  reached  from  one  jamp  to  another. 
It  was  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  one  five  feet 
long  and  about  eight  inches  high,  cut  in  an 
elaborate  open  design.  Mr.  Seely  built  me  a 
brick  oven  out  of  doors,  where  I  baked  bread, 
pies,  puddings,  beans  and  so  forth  every 
Saturday.  It  was  built  on  a  wooden  platform 
as  high  as  an  ordinary  table,  and  was  an  arch 
of  triple  bricks  about  two  feet  high  and  three 
feet  wide  and  long.  The  bottom  was  as  thick 
as  any  part  and  the  door  a  rather  small  opening 
closed  with  a  thick  plank.  Before  baking  the 
oven  was  packed  with  long  dry  wood  which 
was  allowed  to  burn  out;  then  the  coals  were 
taken  out  and  the  oven  swept  clean,  the  baking 
for  a  week  put  in,  and  the  whole  closed  up 
tight.  Beans  and  Indian  pudding  were  allowed 
to  stay  in  all  night,  and  would  be  nice  and 
warm  for  breakfast. 

WE  lived  in  that  house  five  years  and 
were  very  happy.  There  was, 
however,  one  thing  lacking  in  our 
home.  Our  Heavenly  Father  did 
not  see  fit  to  give  us  any  children, 
and  this  was  a  great  trial  to  us.  I  think  it 
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must  have  been  four  years  after  our  marriage 
that  we  made  up  our  minds  to  adopt  some. 
We  heard  of  a  pair  of  twins  that  were  to  be 
given  away  as  the  parents  had  died  within  a 
few  weeks  of  each  other.  A'e  did  not  know 
the  people  but  learned  that  they  were  respect¬ 
able,  though  very  poor.  My  cousin,  Emma 
Alden,  who  was  living  with  her  mother  in  a 
little  house  in  our  yard  had  planned  to  take  care 
of  one  of  the  children  for  me  and  went  with 
us  to  get  them.  We  were  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  one  of  the  children  had 
already  been  promised  to  someone  else.  The 
child  given  to  me  was  named  Amelia,  and 
Cousin  Emma  demanded  how  I  knew  that  this 
was  not  the  baby  intended  for  her.  We  named 
the  little  one  Elizabeth  Amelia  Seely.  She 
was  at  this  time  six  months  old  and  lived  to  be 
only  a  few  months  over  a  year.  Her  death 
was  a  great  trial  to  us  for  we  had  taken  her 
into  our  hearts  as  one  of  our  own.  I  wished 
so  much  to  make  her  my  very  own  that  1 
prayed  that  the  Lord  would  let  me  forget  her 
former  name.  He  granted  my  request  and  I 
so  utterly  forgot  her  name  that  in  tbe  fifty 
years  that  have  followed,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  recall  it. 
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SEVERAL  years  later  we  became  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  our  prospects  in  Bristol 
and  moved  to  Chicago,  where  my 
brother  Jamt-s  had  just  settled.  He 
was  interested  in  the  first  abolition 
paper  published  there,  for  which  my  husband 
did  the  presswork.  These  were  the  times 
when  the  “Underground  Railway”  was  in 
full  operation  ind  our  house  was  a  station  for 
fugitives.  Dr.  Seelv,  my  husband’s  father, 
near  Bristol,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
organization  and  brought  slaves  to  our  house, 
where  they  could  be  smuggled  onto  the  boats 
for  Canada.  This  was  soon  after  Lovejoy’s 
murder  and  excitement  was  great.  1  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  case  of  one  man  who  came  to 
father  Seely,  a  trial  and  sale  were  held  and 
father  bid  the  man  off  for  a  dollar  and  a  half 
and  sent  him  over  the  line.  When  we  first 
came  to  Chicago  we  boarded  with  my  sister 
Martha,  who  had  married  John  M.  Van  Osdel 
and  was  living  in  a  lovely  cottage  her  husband 
built  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Quincy  streets. 
After  my  father’s  second  marriage  Martha  had 
come  to  Chicago  to  take  piano  lessons  and 
there  had  met  Mr.  Van  Osdel,  who  was  the 
first  architect  to  come  to  Chicago.  He  was 
sent  from  New  York  to  build  the  Ogden  House 
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on  the  North  Side,  the  only  building  left  stand¬ 
ing  on  that  side  of  the  river  after  the  great 
fire. 


O  many  changes  had  taken  place  in  our 
family  during  perhaps  a  year  and  a 
half  that  I  can  scarcely  get  them  all 
into  my  story;  but  they  were  so 
important  and  so  closely  connected 
with  the  interests  of  us  all,  that  1  must  stop 
right  here  and  enumerate  them  in  course. 
First  came  my  father’s  marriage,  which  caused 
Martha  to  leave  home  and  my  grandmother  to 
go  to  live  with  my  sister  Nancy.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  my  aunt  Lovisa  and  her  husband  and 
their  two  dsughters,  Jane  and  Emma,  returned 
from  the  South.  Jane  died  at  Nancy’s  soon 
after  their  arrival.  As  my  stepmother  did  not 
welcome  them,  arrangements  were  soon  made 
for  them  to  keep  house  in  our  shoe  shop,  which 
was  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  Here  my 
grandmother  lived  with  them  till  her  death, 
which  soon  occurred,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three.  Not  long  after  this  my  uncle  Alden 
died  and  aunt  Lovisa  and  Emma  went  to  live 
in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  where  some  of  my  aunt 
Lucy  Kellogg’s  family  lived. 
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ABOUT  this  time  the  gold  fever  broke 
out  in  California  and  my  brother 
Leonard  left  his  beautiful  little  home 
and  went  with  a  party  in  search  of 
o0ld.  They  had  to  cross  the  almost 
limitless  plains  in  their  own  wagons  and  we 
knew  their  lives  were  in  jeopardy  from  the 
Indians,  the  herds  of  buffalo,  sand  storms  and 
even  starvation.  We  were  all  very  loath  to 
have  Leonard  go  and  Francis  and  1  came  out 
from  Chicago  on  purpose  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  undertaking.  But  he  was  naturally  feai- 
less  and  adventuresome  and  thought  all 
would  come  out  right.  He  started  in  the  early 
spring  and  expected  to  be  home  by  Christmas. 
After  reaching  California  he  had  no  chance  to 
hunt  for  gold,  but  had  to  spend  ail  his  time 
nursing  a  member  of  the  party  who  was  sick. 
This  took  him  all  summer  and  in  the  fall  he  met 
one  of  our  neighbors  near  Sacramento  and  told 
him  he  intended  to  take  the  next  good  sail  boat 
from  San  Francisco  and  reach  home  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  He  hadn’t  money  enough  to  go  by 
steam.  This  was  the  last  word  we  ever  heard 
from  him,  but  just  about  that  time  a  fine  sail 
boat  with  two  hundred  passengers  was  lost 
sixty  miles  out  from  San  Francisco.  The 
records  were  burned  in  a  great  tire  that 
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occurred  in  the  city  at  the  same  time  so  we 
could  never  be  sure  he  was  on  the  boat.  Only 
two  people  escaped  the  wreck,  a  sailor  and  a 
colored  man,  and  from  them  we  could  learn 
nothing.  So  for  years  we  waited,  hoping  that 
he  might  not  have  been  on  board  the  lost  vessel, 
but  he  never  came  home  again. 


BUT  to  retnrn  to  our  life  in  Chicago, 
which  was  then  a  city  of  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  a  year  or  so  my  husband 
went  into  the  galvanized  iron  roofing 
and  cornice  bunding  business,  which  was  then 
new.  I  was  anxious  to  help  as  much  as  I  could 
so  we  tcok  a  large  house  on  Randolph  street 
near  State  and  furnished  it  for  boarders.  We 
had  very  pleasant  patrons,  young  men  and 
newly  married  couples,  who  had  come  West  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  1  enjoyed  the  business 
very  well.  It  was  extremely  hard  to  get  com¬ 
petent  help  however,  so  that  after  about  two 
years  we  gave  it  lup.  It  was  while  we  were 
living  on  Randolph  street  that  Mr.  Seely  and  I 
took  our  first  long  trip.  We  had  made  some 
money  and  as  we  [had  not  seen  much  of  the 
world,  we  got  Mr.  Seely’s  sister  Cornelia,  my 
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brother  Leonard’s  widow  to  take  charge  of  the 
house  in  our  absence.  We  first  visited  my 
cousin  Mary  Kellogg  in  Oberlin,  Ohio.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  my  aunt  Lucy  and  had 
married  Professor  Fairchild,  who  afterward 
became  president  of  the  college.  Next  we  # 
went  to  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  to  Ash- 
ville,  where  1  was  born.  From  there  we 
visited  Mr.  Seely’s  relatives  in  Orange  county, 
and  then  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  We 
took  boat  for  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
visited  Mr.  Lathrop’s  family  in  Hopeville. 
While  there  we  went  to  the  seashore  at  Watch- 
hill  and  spent  the  night.  It  was  our  first  view 
of  the  ocean.  Next  we  visited  my  father’s 
people  in  Sutton  and  vicinity  and  finally 
reached  Boston,  when,  after  climbing  to  the 
top  of  Bunker  Hill  monument,  and  seeing  most 
of  the  sights  of  that  city,  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  home  after  an  absence  of  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

SFIORTLY  before  this  my  brother  James 
lost  his  second  wife,  Eunice,  who  left 
him  with  six  children,  the  oldest  ten 
years  old,  the  youngest,  Florence,  only 
a  few  weeks.  Soon  after  he  gave 
Medora  to  me.  She  was  not  yet  six  years  old 
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and  has  always  been  the  greatest  comfort  and 
blessing  to  me.  Martha  was  very  anxious  to 
take  little  Florence  for  her  own  but  James 
could  not  bear  to  give  her  up,  for  he  had  lately 
been  married  again  and  was  planning  to  take 
his  wife  and  children  to  live  in  Minnesota. 
They  first  went  to  Wykoff  but  soon  James 
took  up  some  new  lands.  His  wife  was  the 
first  white  woman  to  settle  in  that  locality  and 
was  therefore  given  a  quarter-section  of  land 
in  her  own  name  by  the  Government.  They 
had  not  been  long  there  when  the  children  took 
scarlet  fever  and  Florence  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  By  his  third  marriage  James  had 
two  daughters,  Fanny  and  Arabella,  who  died 
when  still  an  infant.  Soon  after  Florence’s 
death  my  brother  was  taken  very  ill  with  a 
carbuncle  and  died  from  the  effects.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  his  death  my  father  went  to 
Minnesota,  settled  up  James’  affairs,  and  after 
providing  for  the  widow  and  her  two  daughters, 
brough*  Eunice’s  children  back  to  Illinois  with 
him.  Oscar,  the  oldest,  lived  with  his  grand¬ 
father  until  he  went  to  Chicago  University. 
The  other  children  stayed  with  relatives 
around  Bristol  till  Spring  when  one  of  Eunice’s 
brothers  came  West  and  took  Edith  and  Louise 
back  to  Chautauqua  County  to  live  with  their 
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Sherman  relatives.  Sister  Martha  and  her 
husband  took  Clara  as  their  own.  Not  long 
after  they  adopted  also  Mr.  Van  Osdel’s 
brother’s  daughter  Mattie,  and  two  children 
from  the  Boston  Home  for  Orphans,  Julia  and 
Jerry  Callahan,  twelve  and  ten  years  old. 
Jerry  died  at  the  a^e  of  seventeen.  Mean¬ 
while  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Chicago  in  the 
spring  of  ’55  or  ’56  1  believe.  It  at  once 
became  a  terrible  epidemic,  so  that  we  could 
scarcely  look  out  the  window  without  seeing 
a  funeral  procession.  Everyone  was  provided 
with  medicines  and  kept  them  by  the  bed  at 
night  j 0  as  to  have  them  ready  in  case  of  an 
attack.  It  continued  for  three  summers.  The 
second  year  Martha’s  servant  died  with  it  and 
they  came  to  live  with  us.  The  third  summer 
Francis  had  a  severe  attack  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city  and  go  to  his  father’s.  During 
his  absence  my  sister  had  it,  then  Dora,  and 
finally  my  girl  took  it  and  died  in  less  than 
twelve  hours.  By  this  time  my  husband  had 
so  far  recovered  that  he  returned  and  we 
immediately  packed  up  and  moved  back  to 
Bristol.  Hundreds  were  leaving  the  cities,  as 
the  cholera  prevailed  so  much  worse  there  than 
in  the  small  towns. 
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”7  N  the  spring  after  our  return  we  bought 
my  brother  Leonard’s  cottage,  and  by 
adding  two  or  three  rooms,  fitted  it  up 
very  comfortably  for  a  home.  We  were 
glad  to  get  away  from  Chicago,  where 
cholera  seemed  to  prevail  every  year,  though 
the  third  season  saw  the  last  of  it  for  fifteen 
years.  There  was  not  much  business  in 
Bristol  but  we  preferred  health  to  making 
money  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  My  husband 
had  no  profession  or  trade  but  he  could  turn 
his  hand  to  almost  anything.  He  now  went 
into  tfe  drug  business  and  was  postmaster 
also.  Besides  we  had  twenty  acres  of  land 
about  a  mile  away,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  Mr.  Seely  to  have  help.  He  hired  first  his 
cousin  Jonas  Seely,  and  after  that  his  brother 
Townsend,  who  were  with  us  for  two  or  three 
years.  1  hey  cultivated  the  land  and  ran  a 
hack  between  the  postoffice  and  the  railway 
•  station,  two  and  a  half  miles,  to  carry  mail 

and  passengers.  Like  all  the  Seelys,  my 
husband  was  fond  of  good  horses  and  we 
always  kept  at  least  one.  At  this  time  we 
had  three,  and  a  cow,  chickens  and  pigs.  By 
means  of  all  these  interests  we  made  a  very 
good  living.  When  we  began  our  married 
life  Francis  and  1  determined  to  live  within 
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our  means,  and  l  remember  that  we  never 
owed  a  bill  at  a  store  but  paid  as  we  went. 
Francis,  although  public-spirited  and  liberal, 
sometimes  to  a  fault,  was  a  very  careful, 
conservative  business  man,  and,  while  we 
were  never  rich,  we  were  never  poor  but 
always  had  a  pretty  home  with  many  of  the 
comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
•Vhen  Dora  was  ten  years  old  we  bousht  a 
piano;  she  had  begun  the  study  of  music  the 
vear  before.  During  the  next  two  or  three 
cears  my  cousin  hmma  Alden  taught  in  the 
v  illage  school  and  lived  in  our  family  and  at  my 
sister  Nancy’s.  About  this  time  we  took  a 
trip  to  Iowa  to  visit  Mr.  Seely ’s  sister  Cornelia 
vho,  five  years  after  the  loss  of  her  husband 
o  California,  married  a  Baptist  minister, 
elder  Schofield,  the  father  of  General  Scho¬ 
field.  By  this  marriage  she  had  four  children 
>f  whom  two  sons  are  still  living.  We  took 
)ora  with  us  on  this  trip  which  she  enjoyed 
ery  much  as  she  had  her  first  steamboat  trip. 
The  scenery  up  the  Mississippi  was  grand. 
Vhen  Dora  was  fourteen  her  sister  Louise 
eturned  from  New  York  state  and  lived  with 
is.  She  was  away  at  school  some  of  the  time 
nd  taught  one  or  two  terms.  She  soon 
aarried  John  W.  Parrington,  who  was  at  that 
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time  principal  of  the  Aurora  High  School.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  was  afterward 
elected  Judge  of  Kane  County. 


N  ’61  the  civil  war  broke  out.  It  took 
nearly  all  our  young  men;  Mr.  Parrington 
went  as  captain  among  the  rest.  These 
were  very  trying  times,  not  only  for 
those  who  enlisted,  but  also  for  those  who 
sent  their  husbands  and  boys.  All  that  was 
left  for  us  who  remained  at  home  was  to  take 
care  of  ourseives  and  work  incessantly  to 
provide  comforts  and  dainties  for  the  soldier 
boys.  The  women  formed  Soldier’s  Aid 
Societies,  to  make  clothing,  bandages  and  lint 
tor  use  in  the  hospitals.  Every  piece  of  old 
linen  was  carefully  saved  to  be  scraped  into 
lint,  and  dozens  of  undergarments  were  sent 
out.  Church  sociables  were  forgotten  and  all 
the  dinners  and  entertainments  were  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers.  Pickles  were  in  great 
demand  and  we  made  barrels  and  barrels  of 
them  from  cucumbers,  artichokes,  potatoes, 
melons,  green  beans,  horseradish,  onions — 
almost  anything  we  could  get.  The  young 
women  made  quilts,  trying  to  make  the  pieces 
as  pretty  and  unusual  as  possible  to  brighten  a 
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little  the  tedious  and  often  painful  hours  of  the 
soldier  boys  who  received  them.  Many  of 
them  were  signed  by  the  makers  and  led  to 
correspondence.  In  fact  young  women  were 
urged  to  write  to  the  soldiers  and  cheer  them 
what  they  could.  My  niece  Louise  went  to 
visit  Mr.  Parrington  while  he  was  in  camp  and 
there  met  some  of  the  officers  of  his  regiment, 
among  them  a  surgeon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Mitchell. 
He  saw  the  picture  of  her  sister  Dora  and 
asked  her  to  write  to  him,  a  correspondence 
which  ended  in  their  marriage,  as  1  shall 
explain  later. 


WE  continued  to  live  in  Bristol  for  a 
number  of  years.  Dora  went  on 
with  her  music  and  taught  a  little 
school  at  the  house  for  six  or  eight 
little  children  whose  parents  did  not 
care  to  send  them  to  the  public  school.  When 
she  was  eighteen  she  had  a  class  in  music, 
four  or  five  in  our  own  neighborhood  and 
eight  or  nine  in  Oswego  or  near  it.  She  drove 
a  gentle  old  horse  who  knew  the  route  and 
went  on  independently  if  she  fell  asleep. 
Once,  1  remember,  when  in  her  sleep  she 
dropped  the  lines  out  of  the  buggy-  Old 
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Baully  immediately  dropped  his  head  and 
dozed  himself  till  she  got  out  and  picked  up 
the  lines.  A  year  or  two  later  she  went  to 
Oberlin  to  study  music  in  the  college  conser¬ 
vatory  as  well  as  some  special  branches  in  the 
college  proper.  When  Dora  was  fourteen  we 
adopted  a  little  boy  whose  parents  were  both 
dead.  He  was  living  with  his  grandfather 
Boomer,  two  of  whose  brothers  had  married 
my  aunts.  Thus  we  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  family  and  with  the  little  fellow’s 
mother,  who  was  a  very  lovely  woman;  his 
father  we  never  knew.  We  added  Francis, 
for  my  husband,  to  his  name  of  George,  and 
he  took  the  name  of  Seely.  He  was  very 
loving  and  though  but  three  years  old  when  we 
took  him,  seemed  to  have  a  remarkable  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  changed  circumstances.  His 
sweet,  innocent  faith  in  us  endeared  him  to  us 
at  once.  He  would  look  up  at  Mr.  Seely  and 
say  thoughtfully,  “You’re  a  nice  papa,  ain’t 
you?”  or  to  me  and  ask,  “What  makes  Doah 
play  music? — to  make  me  happy?”  He  was 
always  fond  of  machinery  and  when  fourteen 
years  old  made  a  printing  press  that  worked 
very  well.  He  has  never  disappointed  us  but 
has  always  been  a  great  blessing  to  us,  who 
made  him  our  very  own.  At  his  father's 
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death  not  a  son  by  birth  could  have  been  more 
thoughtful  and  tender  to  me  than  he  was.  He 
is  a  fine  business  man  and  a  good  Christian 
and  I  feel  that  1  can  trust  him  implicitly  in 
every  way. 


AFTER  spending  a  year  in  Oberlin  Dora 
came  home  and  vve  decided  to  move 
back  to  Chicago.  Mv  father  had 
made  a  disposition  of  some  of  his 
property  and  we  were  seeking  an 
investment  for  my  share.  We  did  not  care  to 
buy  any  more  land  in  so  small  a  place  as 
Bristol  so  we  sold  all  of  our  interests  there  and 
went  to  Chicago,  where  we  thought  it  would 
be  pleasanter  for  Dora  and  better  for  George’s 
education.  We  bought  two  houses  on  Madison 
street,  in  one  of  which  we  lived  and  Martha 
and  her  family  with  us.  The  next  winter 
Dora  spent  at  Mrs.  Buell’s  school  for  young 
ladies  in  Washington,  where  she  studied  music 
and  French  and  saw  something  of  the  social 
life  of  the  capital.  Her  brother  Oscar  was  in 
the  treasury  department  at  the  time.  In  ’71 
my  husband  went  to  Pennsylvania  to  sink  oil 
wells  for  Mr.  Van  Osiel  and  was  gone  a  year. 
In  the  summer  1  visited  him  and  took  Dora 
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with  me.  We  often  climbed  the  hills  for 
flowers  and  always  had  to  wear  high  rubber 
boots  to  keep  from  being  bitten  by  rattlesnakes 
and  copperheads.  We  never  dared  to  put 
down  our  hands  to  pick  a  flower  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  felt  around  with  a  stick  to  discover 
snakes  If  they  were  there.  We  visited  James¬ 
town  and  Chautauqua  county  that  summer 
and  took  several  trips  on  the  lake.  I  spent 
three  months  with  Mr.  Seely  again  in  the 
winter.  During  our  absence  in  the  summer 
George  visited  at  his  grandfather’s  and  at  my 
sister  Nancy’s.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  while 
playing  with  Johnnie  Lathrop,  he  poured 
powder  from  the  horn  onto  a  fire  and  was 
severely  burned  on  the  face  which  made  him 
entirely  unpresentable  for  six  weeks. 


"7  T  was  while  Mr.  Seely  was  away  that  the 
great  Chicago  fire  occurred.  It  began 
11  October  8th,  1872,  on  Sunday  evening, 
just  as  the  churches  were  closing.  We 
had  had  a  very  hot  summer  and  the 
country  was  dry  and  dusty.  The  blaze  began 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale,  felt  like  the 
air  from  a  furnace.  We  hoped  at  first  that 
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flames  would  not  cross  the  river  but  we  soon 
saw  that  no  power  could  stop  them  against 
such  a  wind.  We  were  on  top  of  a  building 
watching  their  ravages  when  they  leaped 
across  the  river  at  about  ten  o’clock.  The 
wind  blew  so  furiously  that  it  carried  sparks, 
coals  and  even  brands  for  blocks.  1  saw  a 
brand  drop  on  the  roof  of  a  church  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  the  building  was  burned  to 
ashes.  The  fire  spread  and  swept  everything 
clean  in  its  course  until  it  reached  Lincoln 
park,  when  there  came  a  little  shower,  which t 
together  with  the  lack  of  fuel,  enabled  the 
people  to  get  it  under  control  about  sunset 
on  Monday  evening.  Thus  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  the  flames  had  travelled 
five  miles,  advancing  sometimes  almost  as  fast 
as  one  could  run,  though  back  fires  continued 
to  burn  for  a  number  of  days.  I  could  not 
describe  the  horrors  of  Sunday  night  and  the 
following  day  if  I  should  try.  The  people, 
half  crazed  with  fear,  tried  to  save  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  carried  it  to  what  they  thought  a 
place  of  safety,  only  to  have  the  flames  follow 
and  lick  it  up  at  last.  Finally  there  came 
stampedes  for  personal  safety  in  which  many 
were  trampled  under  foot  and  lost  their  lives, 
especially  the  sick,  who  had  been  dragged 


from  bed  to  escape  the  fire.  Families  became 
separated,  part  going  east  into  the  lake  up  to 
their  necks,  part  to  the  prairies  far  northwest 
of  Lincoln  park.  The  north  side  was  all  wiped 
out  and  the  south  side  as  far  as  Twelfth  street. 
The  refugees  were  housed  in  the  churches, 
sick  and  well  together,  so  that  disease  and 
vermin  infected  them,  and  after  barracks 
could  be  provided  for  the  homeless  and  others 
could  be  cared  for  by  their  friends,  the 
churches  had  to  be  thoroughly  renovated  and 
reupholstered.  The  waterworks  were  burned 
so  that  there  was  no  water  except  what  was 
drawn  by  teams  from  the  lake  and  from  cisterns 
and  sold  at  a  high  price.  We  were  fortunate 
in  that  our  cistern  happened  to  be  full,  as  we 
scarcely  ever  used  it,  and  so  gave  out  water,  a 
pailful  at  a  time  to  our  neighbors  till  it  was 
nearly  gone.  For  a  number  of  days  we  were 
not  allowed  to  kindle  a  fire  for  any  purpose. 
The  city  was  full  of  incendiaries  from  New 
York  and  other  Eastern  cities  in  search  of 
plunder.  The  police  force  was  doubled  and 
private  citizens  turned  out  as  night  watchmen, 
and  quenched  hundreds  of  incendiary  blazes. 

I  remember  one  was  put  oi*t  in  our  alley  when 
the  sticks  were  about  half  burned  away. 
One  day  George,  who  was  about  thirteen, 


came  home  and  surprised  us  by  announcing 
that  he  had  been  to  the  waterworks  and 
learned  that  we  should  have  city  water  in  ten 
days.  The  soles  of  his  shoes  were  charred 
from  walking  on  the  burning  pavements.  My 
cousin  Emma  McClellan  and  a  friend  of  hers, 
who  were  living  with  us  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  and  teaching  school,  left  the  city  at  once, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  who  were  asked  by 
the  city  authorities  to  go  to  their  homes  and  so 
make  easier  the  work  of  caring  for  the  citizens. 


AFTER  the  war  was  over  and  the  boys 
who  had  been  spared  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  Dr.  Mitchell,  whom  1 
have  mentioned,  came  to  Chicago  and 
called  on  us.  Though  he  had  corresponded 
with  Dora  for  a  number  of  years,  he  had 
never  before  seen  her.  They  became  engaged 
and  were  married  on  May  28,  1872.  Dr. 
Mitchell  had  received  a  severe  injury  in  the 
war  by  having  his  horse  rear  at  an  exploding 
shell  and  fall  on  his  hip,  crushing  the  bone. 
This  wound  has  for  years  caused  him  intense 
suffering  and  often  has  prevented  his  attending 
to  business  at  all.  Their  children  are  seven  in 
number:  Lydia  Beulah,  the  oldest,  named 
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for  her  grandmother  Mitchell  and  myself ; 
Wesley  Clair,  Clara  Eunice,  named  for  her 
aunt  and  her  grandmother;  Leonard  McClellan, 
Roy  Parrington,  Lucius  Sherman  and  James 
Francis.  Our  grandchildren  have  always 
been  a  source  of  great  happiness  to  us. 

OUR  son  George  learned  the  printing 
business  and  was  for  years  connected 
with  the  Newspaper  Union  and  the 
American  Press  Association.  Later  he 
became  a  member  of  a  firm  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  canes  and  umbrellas, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  company.  When 
he  was  twenty-one  he  married  Grace  Stowe  of 
Lockport,  Ill.,  and  brought  her  to  Chicago, 
where  their  two  daughters,  Grace  Frances  and 
Beulah  Margaret  were  born.  Some  years  later 
they  moved  to  New  York  City,  and  then  made 
their  home  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  a  charming 
suburb.  Soon  afterwards  my  husband  and  I 
visited  them  taking  nearly  the  same  trip  we 
had  made  thirty  years  before.  At  this  time 
my  cousin  Emma  Alden  was  living  in  Arlington, 
Massachusetts.  She  had  married  a  Mr. 
Proctor,  and  we  visited  her  in  her  new  home. 
Mrs.  Proctor  has  since  died  and  my  cousin  is 
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living  in  Fredonia,  New  York.  After  George 
was  married  we  had  not  much  to  keep  us  in 
Chicago  and  so  concluded  to  goto  Decatur, 
Illinois,  where  Dora  and  her  family  were 
living.  In  18 87  Mr.  Seely  and  I  went  to 
Kansas  and  took  Dora  and  her  son  Lucius  with 
us.  We  visited  our  niece  Mrs.  Parrington  and 
her  family  at  Emporia,  a  very  pretty  college 
town.  Louise  and  her  husband  have  two  sons, 
one  now  practicing  medicine,  whose  wife  has 
died,  leaving  him  a  little  daughter,  now  in  the 
charge  of  her  grandmother;  the  other,  head  of 
the  department  of  English  in  the  Univers:ty  of 
Oklahoma.  From  Emporia  Francis  and  I 
went  on  farther  north  in  the  state  and  visited 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  McClame  and  her  family, 
and  then  to  northern  Iowa  to  see  Mr.  Seely’s 
sister,  Sarah  Pierson,  and  her  husband;  their 
family  were  all  married  at  that  time.  Mrs. 
Pierson  is  now  the  only  surviving  member  of 
her  family. 

7  N  1889,  I  believe,  Mr.  5  eely  and  I  took  a 
trip  to  Missouri  to  visit  sister  Cornelia, 
Mrs.  Schofield,  who  lived  with  her  son 
Fred.  We  visited  St.  Louis  and  saw  the 
Shaw  Gardens,  planned  by  Mr.  Shaw 
and  given  to  the  city  with  funds  to  keep  them 
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in  condition.  The  rose  garden  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  in  its  center  is  a  sarcophagus  with  a 
reclining  figure  of  Mr.  Shaw  upon  it,  the  whole 
protected  by  glass.  After  looking  around  the 
city  some  we  continued  our  journey  through 
Springfield  to  a  little  place  called  Humansville, 
where  Cornelia  lived.  Her  son  Edmund  lives 
in  Boliver,  not  many  miles  from  that  place. 
Two  or  three  years  later  Cornelia  died,  about 
a  year  after  Mr.  Seely’s  death,  and  left  her 
sons  and  several  grandchildren. 


"T  N  May,  1891,  my  husband  died  in  Decatur 
of  paralysis.  George  and  his  wife  were 
with  us  when  he  was  taken  away  and 
were  a  great  comfort  to  me.  The  same 
season  I  went  with  my  grand-daughter 
Beulah  to  St.  Paul  to  visit  James’  youngest 
daughter  Fannie,  Mrs.  Kilborn.  She  is  now  a 
widow  with  two  children,  a  son,  Roey,  and  a 
daughter,  Lorine,  who  are  a  great  comfort  to 
her.  1  then  spent  two  months  with  Grace  and 
George  in  Orange  and  in  the  spring  went  to 
Florida  with  my  sister  Martha  who  was  very 
much  out  of  health  'and  broken  by  the  death 
of  her  husband.  Mattie  Van  Osdel  and  her 
cousin  Nellie  Wright  accompanied  us. 
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7  SHOULD  like,  if  possible,  to  give  some 
idea  of  how  the  Southern  States  im¬ 
pressed  me  and  what  I  saw.  Our  party 
started  from  Chicago  in  a  palace  car  and 
1  joined  them  in  the  evening  at  Danville. 
By  morning  we  had  got  down  where  we  could 
see  a  great  change  from  the  flourishing  farming 
districts  of  the  North.  The  plantations  had 
such  a  dilapidated  forlorn  look  and  the  houses 
were  so  wretched  that  you  would  scarcely  think 
that  decent  white  people  could  live  in  them. 
When  we  reached  Georgia  and  Alabama  we 
saw  nothing  but  tumbledown  log  cabins  and 
negroes  outside  of  the  towns.  After  staying 
at  Jacksonville  a  dav  or  two  we  went  to  Lake 
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Helen,  our  destination.  By  this  time  things 
began  to  wear  a  somewhat  different  aspect. 
We  met  a  number  of  northern  people,  tourists, 
and  we  had  reached  the  land  of  oranges  and 
roses.  The  orange  trees  were  not  only  loaded 
with  fruit  but  were  in  blocm  at  the  same  time, 
which  seemed  very  strange  to  me.  The  resort 
of  Lake  Helen  consists  of  a  few  cottages  and 
an  immense  hotel,  dropped  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  pine  forest  near  several  small  lakes,  one 
of  them  named  Helen.  Here  we  enjoyed  two 
weeks  very  much.  The  hotel  accommodations 
were  good  and  it  was  delightful  to  sit  out  of 
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doors  and  to  go  boating  after  a  long,  hard 
winter  in  the  North.  From  there  we  went  to 
Ormond  by  way  of  New  Smerna  and  up  the 
St.  John’s  river.  1  wish  I  could describethe  ride 
up  the  river.  We  boarded  a  little  boat  called 
a  United  States  mail  steamer,  with  a  cabin 
that  would  hold  but  twenty  people,  so  low 
that  we  could  scarcely  stand  up.  When  we 
stopped  to  wood  up,  the  crew  went  ashore, 
sawed  and  chopped  the  wood  and  threw  it  into 
the  stern  of  the  boat.  Once  we  got  fast  on  a 
sand  bar  and  had  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  rise 
and  float  us  off.  At  the  towns  on  the  route  we 
had  to  wait  for  a  man  to  go  .ashore  with  the 
mail,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  for,  though  the 
river  was  a  mile  wide,  the  channel  where  the 
steamer  could  go  was  very  narrow.  We  were 
landed  on  a  long  bridge  and  had  to  climb  up  a 
narrow  plank  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
with  a  man  to  pull  at  each  hand.  It  had  taken 
most  of  tne  day  to  come  the  twelve  miles  up 
the  river  and  we  landed  by  the  light  of  a  few 
hand  lanterns.  You  may  imagine  how  much 
fun  we  got  out  of  the  trip  on  the  United  States 
mail  steamer  and  how  we  laughed  at  their 
way  of  doing  things.  On  landing  we  were 
put  into  a  mule  car  with  our  baggage  and 
taken  to  the  Ormond  hotel  till  next  morning 
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when  we  went  to  the  Coquina  hotel  down  on 
the  most  beautiful  beach  I  ever  saw,  In  the 
morning  it  was  a  broad  expanse  of  white  sand 
almost  half  a  mile  wide,  gay  with  carriages 
and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  covered  with  water 
ten  feet  deep  that  reached  almost  to  the  hotel. 
1  must  mention  a  ride  we  took  through  the 
hummock-lands,  a  veritable  tangle  of  live  oaks, 
palmettoes  and  a  variety  of  other  tropica!  trees 
draped  with  strands  of  gray  moss  which  gave 
the  woods  a  very  old,  mystetious  look.  Our 
guide  showed  us  the  ruins  of  a  Spanish  house 
built  over  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  heart 
of  the  woods.  The  chimney,  ten  feet  high, 
was  still  standing  and  some  of  the  foundation 
walls,  while  inside  the  inclosure  had  grown 
trees  a  foot  thick  which  had  evidently  started 
after  the  building  was  in  ruins.  The  brick 
of  which  it  w'as  made  were  brought  from  Spain 
and  were  six  inches  square  and  two  inches 
thick. 


next  place  we  visited  was  St.  Aug¬ 
ustine,  the  oldest  city  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  thingsof  beauty 
were  the  fine  hotels,  particularly  the 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen.  We  saw,  too,  a  beautiful  memorial 
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church,  finished  entirely  in  mahogany  that 
was  polished  like  a  piano,  and  the  old  fort, 
parts  of  the  walls  and  the  gate  posts  which  are 
made  of  coquina,  that  Is  ground  up  sea  shells. 
This  cement  is  still  used  for  sidewalks  and 
fence  posts.  Some  of  the  old  streets  were  so 
narrow  that  the  whiffletrees  scraped  the  build¬ 
ings  on  both  sides  and  the  stores  opened 
directly  onto  the  street  without  a  sidewalk. 
On  our  way  home  we  visited  Selma,  Alabama, 
where  my  sister  Nancy’s  daughter  Cornelia 
lived,  and  where  her  husband  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  still  are.  Two  of  the  daughters,  Nena 
and  Fannie,  are  now  married  and  have  chil¬ 
dren  to  whom  1  am  great  great  aunt.  Selma, 
like  most  of  the  Southern  towns,  though  small, 
is  in  great  contrast  to  the  country  around  it, 
and  is  very  pretty  and  well  improved. 
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FOUND  my  home  so  lonely  and  desolate 
on  my  return  that  1  could  not  content 
myself  to  remain  in  Decatur,  and  as 
Martha  was  very  feeble,  1  concluded  to 
livs  with  her  in  Chicago.  Dora’s  son 
Clair  entered  the  University  of  Chicago  the 
same  same  year,  that  of  the  World’s  Fair,  and 
the  next  year  we  lived  together  at  my  sister’s. 
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I  then  went  to  Orange  and  spent  a  year  in  my 
son’s  family.  While  I  was  absent  Martha’s 
niece  Mattie  wished  to  go  abroad  with  Medora, 
the  daughter  of  our  niece  Clara,  and  as  my 
sister  could  not  be  left  alone  I  stayed  with  her 
while  they  were  gone.  Clara  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  some  yesrs  before  to  Mr.  James  Shaffer  of 
Chicago  and  had  died  leaving  Medora  and  a 
son  James,  who  is  now  married  and  practicing 
dentistry  in  Chicago.  Medora  was  married  in 
Vienna  to  Mr.  Karl  Schweizer,  whom  she  had 
met  in  a  former  visit  abroad  when  she  was 
studying  music.  They  came  to  Chicago  to 
liv<  and  there  was  born  to  them  a  daughter, 
Martha.  At  Christmas  time  in  ’95  my  sister 
Martha  died  very  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  leav- 
me  the  only  surviving  member  of  my  family. 


Mattie’s  return  from  abroad,  as  1  was 
no  longer  needed  at  my  sister’s,  1 
prepared  to  keep  house  in  Chicago  for 
Clair  and  his  two  sisters.  Eunice 
wished  to  enter  the  University,  and 
Beulah,  who  had  for  three  years  been  studying 
at  the  Art  Students’  League  of  New  York, 
decided  10  come  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
where  she  continued  her  work  for  four  vears, 
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the  last  two  teaching  as  well.  We  were  joined 
by  Miss  Florence  Lyon,  a  young  lady  from 
Decatur,  who  made  our  family  five  in  number. 
We  lived  very  cosily  and  happily  and  in  ’96 
Clair  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  after  which 
he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  for  three  years  in 
succession,  one  of  which  he  spent  in  study 
abroad.  On  the  fourth  he  was  made  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  with  the  highest  honors.  "1  he 
following  year  he  spent  in  Washington  in 
government  employ  and  was  then  recalled  as 
instructor  in  economics  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  where  he  now  is. 


7  N  1895  1  spent  part  of  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Dora’s  in  Decatur  and  whiie  there 
^  planned  a  trip  to  Chautauqua,  on  which 
Dora  accompanied  me.  It  was  a  perfect 
delight  to  both  of  us.  The  advantages 
for  recreation  and  improvement  there  are 
exceedingly  fine  and  the  associations  connected 
with  it  are  extremely  pleasant  to  me.  We 
visited  our  couMns,  Brooks  and  Minnie  Fletcher 
in  Jamestown  as  well  as  the  old  Sherman  place 
on  the  lake  between  Jamestown  and  Ashville. 
It  is  a  lovely  spot  where  Dora’s  grandfather 
and  mother,  Sherman,  lived  and  died.  I  here 
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were  many  things  in  the  vicinity  that  brought 
back  recollections  of  my  early  childhood  and 
made  the  trip  very  enjoyable  to  us  both. 
Before  returning  home  we  went  to  Fredonia  to 
see  Cousin  Emma  Proctor,  who  still  lives  there, 
a  visit  which  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
our  outing.  Two  years  later  1  visited  Chau¬ 
tauqua  again,  but  by  a  different  route.  This 
time  1  accompanied  Clair  to  Orange  on  his 
way  to  Europe.  He  stayed  two  weeks  with 
me  at  George’s,  and  we  went  about  New  York 
City  some,  visiting  General  Grant’s  monu¬ 
ment,  Columbia  College  and  other  places  of 
interest.  After  seeing  him  sail  away  for  the 
old  world,  I  remained  for  some  weeks  with 
George’s  family.  During  this  time  I  became 
very  ill  with  gastralgia  but  recovered  in  ten 
days  and  went  to  Chautauqua  to  meet  my 
grand-daughter  Eunice.  There  we  spent  two 
weeks  very  pleasantly  and  went  to  Niagara 
Falls  for  a  day. 


^fT^HE  following  winter  Eunice  was  taken 
sick  with  typhoid  fever,  which  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  studying  at  all  for  a 
year  and  so  affected  her  health  that 
she  was  unable  to  finish  her  University 
course,  though  she  resumed  her  studies.  The 


same  year  I  bought  a  beautiful  home  on 
Lexington  avenue,  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Midway,  just  half  way  between  Washington 
and  Jackson  Parks.  It  was  in  full  view  of  the 
campus  and  made  a  delightful  home  for  the 
young  people  and  me.  The  next  winter  Leon, 
Dora’s  second  son,  came  and  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago,  where  he  now  owns  a  news¬ 
paper  route  on  the  South  Side.  In  1899  Miss 
Beulah  became  engaged  to  Mr.  Walter  Mar¬ 
shall  Clute,  a  young  artist,  whom  she  met 
(when  she  was  studying)  in  New  York.  He 
was  special  correspondent  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  during  the  war  with  Spain,  and 
after  his  betrothal  to  Beulah  went  to  Paris  to 
study  for  nearly  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  art  correspondent  for  the  News. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Derrick 
Norman  Lehmer,  a  fellow  in  mathematics  at 
the  University  became  a  member  of  our 
family.  He  and  Eunice  soon  became  ac¬ 
quainted  and  in  March  were  betrothed.  In 
June,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  Mr. 
Lehmer  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
doctor  of  philosophy  with  high  honors  and  on 
the  12th  of  July  he  and  Eunice  were  married 
in  Decatur.  Mr.  Lehmer  had  meanwhile  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  instructor  in  mathematics 


at  the  University  of  California  and  he  and 
Eunice  had  given  me  a  pressing  invitation  to 
accompany  them  to  Berkeley  where  the)'  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  their  home.  As  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  up  housekeeping  and 
rent  my  house,  I  accepted  their  invitation,  for 
I  had  long  wished  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  thought  this  was  my  opportunity. 


SHOULD  like  to  give  you  a  description  of 
our  journey  and  their  home.  They  had  a 
pretty  home  wedding  and  at  4  o’clock  we 
took  the  train  for  Omaha,  Neb.,  where 
we  visited  for  several  days  with  Mr. 
Lehmer’s  family  with  whom  we  were  very 
glad  to  become  acquainted.  From  there  we 
took  a  tourist  car  for  Oakland,  Cal.  We 
enjoyed  the  first  part  of  the  trip  very  much, 
and  were  surprised  at  the  vast  expanse  of 
unoccupied  land  through  which  we  passed. 
Two  days  were  very  hot  and  dusty  for  we 
were  crossing  the  desert  where  nothing  but 
sagebrush  grows.  Late  one  afternoon  when 
we  were  restless  and  tired  and  our  lungs  filled 
with  dust  and  sand  we  were  delighted  upon 
stopping  at  Humboldt,  Nev.,  to  find  a  little 
eating  house  in  the  midst  of  a  few  acres  of  the 
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greenest  grass  and  the  most  luxuriant  poplars 
1  ever  saw.  Springs  were  trickling  through 
the  grass  and  a  noisy  little  fountain  played  in 
front.  Water  never  seemed  so  delicious  nor 
grass  so  beautiful  before.  We  were  glad  to 
reach  California  where  the  boys  boarded  the 
train  with  ripe  peaches  and  where  there  were 
wheat  fields  reaching  to  the  horizon.  In 
Berkeley  wfe  found  rooms  with  a  very  pleasant 
family  and  took  our  meals  at  a  hotel  for  a  week 
or  two,  as  our  furniture  had  not  arrived.  Mr. 
Lehmer  soon  procured  a  little  white  cottage 
with  roses  climbing  over  the  front,  about  one 
mile  irom  the  University.  Berkeley  is  a  very 
pretty  town  of  about  five  or  six  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  beautifully  situated  between  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Berkeley  Hills,  the 
highest  of  which  is  1,900  feet.  The  view  of 
the  bay  with  its  green  islands,  San  Francisco 
and  Mt.  Tamalpais,  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  town,  is  superb.  The  University  campus 
is  very  large  and  mostly  wild  with  many  live 
oak  and  eucalyptus  trees,  as  well  as  a  great 
variety  of  shrubbery  and  vines  strange  in  the 
middle  States,  except  perhaps  in  green  houses. 
It  extends  back  onto  the  hills  where  the 
students  wander  and  study,  and  a  little  creek 
flows  down  one  side,  its  banks  covered  with 
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German  ivy.  The  ouildings  are  old  and  not 
beautiful  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  but  when  the  plans  of 
Mrs.  Hearst  are  developed  it  will  be  the  most 
beautiful  campus  in  the  world,  they  say.  The 
residences  are  nearly  all  modern,  and  some  of 
them  very  handsome  with  beautiful  lawns, 
where  the  people  are  able  to  water  sufficiently. 
There  is  a  marvelous  growth  of  roses,  helio¬ 
tropes,  fuschias,  calla  lilies,  geraniums  and 
passion  vines;  in  fact,  nearly  everything  de¬ 
velops  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  covering 
fences  and  buildings  all  the  year  around.  It 
is  the  5th  day  of  January  and  we  have  seen 
but  one  frost,  and  that  did  no  harm  to  the 
tenderest  vegetation.  The  people  make  gar¬ 
den  early  in  February  which  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  warmest  months  of  the  year. 


ON  MY  birthday,  December  26,  1900, 
Beulah  and  Mr.  Clute  w'ere  married 
in  Decatur  and  are  now  living,  in 
Park  Ridge,  a  pretty  suburb  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Clute  is  an  illus¬ 
trator  for  the  Daily  News,  and  Beulah  is 
continuing  her  art  work.  We  all  feel  verv 
happy  about  Eunice  and  Beulah  in  their  new 


homes.  On  the  4th  of  March  Dora  and 
Wesley  went  to  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana, 
where  their  third  son  Roy  has  secured  a  large 
rice  plantation  and  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Lucius  and  James,  are  preparing  to 
raise  rice.  We  hope  that  the  climate,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  fine  at.  Lake  Charles,  may 
prove  of  benefit  to  Dr.  Mitchell ,  and  that  in  a 
year  or  two  he  and  Dora  may  return  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  three  of  their  children  now  are, 
and  live  with  me  on  Lexington  avenue. 


’'^JERHAPS  a  description  of  some  of  our 
little  excursions  may  be  of  interest 
to  my  readers.  Mr.  Lehmer  needs 
a  change  occasionally  to  rest  him 
after  hard  study  and  teaching, 
and  as  we  are  entirely  independent,  so 
far  as  the  house-keeping  goes,  we  like 
upon  a  pleasant  day  to  lock  up  the  house 
and  go  across  the  bay  or  up  into  the  hills 
for  a  few  hours.  One  of  our  pleasantest  trips 
was  a  journey  up  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  highest 
peak  near  here.  At  8  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  November  23rd  our  trio,  as  Dora  calls  our 
little  family,  took  the  steam  cars,  two  blocks 
from  our  door  for  the  ferry  on  which  we 
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crossed  the  bay  to  the  city.  There  we  took 
another  boat  up  the  bay  past  the  Golden  Gate 
Alcatraz  Island,  with  its  fortifications,  and 
Angel  Island,  where  the  military  post  is  situ¬ 
ated,  to  the  pretty  town  of  Sausalito,  shining 
out  from  the  thick  greenery  that  covers  the 
shore  of  the  bay,  very  steep  at  this  point. 
From  here  we  went  by  rail  over  marshes, 
inlets  of  the  bay  where  several  pretty  little 
house  boats  were  nestled  for  the  winter  months, 
and  through  rolling  meadows,  with  the  soft 
green  hills  on  one  side  and  the  bay  with  its 
great  steamers  and  little  fishing  boats  on  the 
other.  At  Mill  Valley,  a  town  directly  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  we  boarded  the  Tamai- 
pais  railway  which  has  very  short  cars  and 
engine,  necessitated  by  the  extremely  sharp 
turns  maue  in  the  ascent.  In  eight  miles 
the  road  makes  277  turns,  sometimes  almost 
doubling  on  its  course.  The  first  part  of  the 
ascent  was  through  shrubbery,  great  ferns 
and  strange  trees  with  water  trickling  among 
them  and  little  canyons  where  tiny  waterfalls 
appeared.  Soon,  however,  we  rose  above  the 
thick  woods  and  could  see  the  country  for 
miles  lying  below  us,  the  most  beautiful 
panorama  we  had  ever  seen.  No  wonder  the 
spot  is  called  the  Switzerland  of  America. 
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Shortly  after  n  o’clock  we  reached  the  tavern 
near  the  summit  and  after  a  little  rest  climbed 
t  to  the  highest  peak,  a  distance  of  perhaps  300 

feet.  Part  of  the  way  is  provided  with  a 
wooden  sidewalk  with  cleats  and  in  others 
stairs  stairs  with  occasional  resting  places. 
With  Mr.  Lehmer’s  arm  to  steady  me  1 
climbed  to  the  top  where  the  view  baffled  all 
description.  The  ocean  lay  like  a  great  fish 
with  its  scales  shining  in  the  sun  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  were  pretty  towns  and  scat¬ 
tered  country  houses  almost  hidden  in  the 
greenery.  We  were  very  hungry  by  this 
time  and  sat  on  the  great  boulders  to  eat  our 
lunch  which  tasted  wonderfully  good.  After 
clambering  around  some  and  seeing  all  we 
could  we  went  down  to  the  hotel  and  took  the 
next  train  for  Mill  Valley.  The  scenery  in  the 
descent  was  almost  as  new  as  it  had  been 
j  coming  up,  for  we  could  not  look  everywhere 

‘  at  once;  and  when  we  reached  home  we  pro¬ 

nounced  it  an  outing  never  to  be  forgotten. 

1 
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AFTER  a  downpour  of  rain  for  two  or 
three  days  our  little  family  arose  on 
Monday,  January  7th,  with  one  idea. 
As  the  day  was  one  of  brightest  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  temperature  about 
sixty-five  with  just  breeze  enough  to  fill  the 
white  sails,  we  almost  simultaneously  declared 
that  it  was  our  time  for  a  trip  down  to  the 
ocean.  The  ride  across  the  bay  was  unusually 
charming  and  we  stood  on  the  lower  deck  and 
watched  the  water  and  the  sea  gulls  who  fol¬ 
lowed  us  in  flocks.  In  the  city  we  had  dinner 
at  a  restaurant  and  then  took  the  cable  cars 
for  the  beach.  Eor  several  miles  it  was  an 
almost  constant  ascent,  sometimes  so  steep 
that  we  could  scarcely  keep  our  seats.  The 
sfreets  were  grown  up  with  grass  and  looked 
as  if  they  were  never  used  by  wagons.  1 
believe  1  say  every  time  we  go  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  it  is  the  strangest  and  most  wonder¬ 
ful  city  1  have  ever  seen.  When  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hills  the  view  of  the  ocean 
on  one  hand  and  the  bay  on  the  other  was 
delightful,  for  the  lulls  and  islands  stood  out 
in  full  view.  The  cars  took  us  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  beach  and  we  walked  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  to  taste  the  brine,  which  did  not 
seem  to  have  a  flavor  different  from  that  of 
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the  Atlantic.  We  visited  the  Cliff  House,  a 
hotel  built  on  the  rocks  that  overhang  the 
the  water  fifty  feet  above  sea  level.  A  few 
hundred  feet  out  are  several  high  rocks  where 
seals  live  protected  by  law.  One  of  them, 
named  Ben  Butler,  weighs  2700  pounds,  they 
say.  Behind  the  Cliff  House  is  Sutro  Park 
given  by  Mr.  Sutro  to  the  city.  It  is  rather 
small  but  highly  cultivated  and  filled  with 
statuary  of  all  kinds.  What  we  enjoyed 
most  was  the  parapet  built  on  a  natural  rock 
overlooking  the  sea.  It  is  a  hundred  feet 
across  or  more  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Stevenson  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  “Pacific  could  lick  any 
other  ocean  on  earth.”  We  had  a  field  glass 
with  us  and  could  see  the  Farralone  Islands, 
thirty  miles  away,  rising  like  rocks  from  the 
water.  Eunice  and  Mr.  Lehmer  saw  two 
whales  that  came  close  inshore.  I  saw  one 
spout  only  once.  We  came  home  by  the 
steam  cars  that  skirt  the  Golden  Gate  for 
some  distance  and  so  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  just  what  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  is  like.  We  have  also  been  several  times 
to  Golden  Gate  Park,  which  is  very  large  and 
leads  out  to  the  ocean.  It  is  full  of  the  most 
luxuriant  and  unusual  vegetation  and  has  a 
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number  of  fine  exhibits  of  birds  and  animals  as 
well  as  a  large  museum. 


AS  I  have  found  no  opportunity  in  my 
narrative  to  trace  the  lives  of  my 
sister  Nancy’s  children,  nor  those  of 
several  of  James’s  children,  I  should 
like  to  tell  at  least  their  present  loca¬ 
tion.  First  let  me  mention  Nancy’s  death 
which  took  place  about  1875,  when  she  was 
54  years  of  age.  Death  came  very  suddenly 
caused  by  apoplexy.  In  1888  her  husband 
died  of  consumption  and  in  ’99  their  eldest 
son,  Leonard  Owen,  died  cf  heart  disease  at 
Plano,  Ills.,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  children. 
Nora,  Mrs,  Arnold,  and  Emma,  Mrs.  William 
Dixon,  are  living  in  Chicago.  Nora  has  two 
sons  the  elJer  of  whom,  4ndrew,  is  married 
and  three  years  ago  lost  an  infant  son,  Glen 
Walker  Arnold.  Jessie,  Mrs.  Fred  Tarbox, 
lives  in  Ashland,  Wis.,  and  has  one  son  and 
four  daughters  living,  the  eldest,  Anna,  having 
died  about  ten  years  ago. 

My  niece  Edith,  Mrs.  John  M.  Titsworth, 
has  since  her  marriage  lived  in  Aurora,  Ills  , 
where  her  three  daughters  were  born.  The 
second  daughter,  Edna,  is  married  and  has  a 


son,  Allan  Titsworth  Kenyon,  the  sixth  child 
of  the  fourth  generation.  The  other  girls  live 
with  their  parents  and  are  engaged  in  business 
in  Chicago.  Oscar,  my  brother  James’s 
eldest  son,  after  graduating  from  the  Chicago 
University,  studied  law  and  after  his  marriage 
settled  in  Batavia,  Ills.,  where  six  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  whom  four  are  now 
living.  The  family  is  now  located  in  Wash¬ 
ington  where  Oscar  is  in  government  employ. 

March  14,  1901. 

2924  Shattuck  Avenue, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 


